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a society would not consist of two well-defined classes
widely separated from each other, but that there would
be no well-defined classes at all, although its members
might, in their extremest range, be far apart in wealth,
education, talent, and virtue. Such a society might, as
it grew older, and its population became more dense,
develop, under high competition, great extremes of eco-
nomic power and social condition, but there is no reason
to suppose that the whole middle range would not be
filled up by the great mass of the population.
I have now cleared the ground for the proposition
which it is my special purpose, in this paper, to offer:
It is the tendency of all social burdens to crush out, the
middle class > and to force the society into an organization of
only two classes, one at each social extreme.
It is in the nature of the case impracticable to adjust
social burdens proportionately to the power of indi-
viduals to support them- If this could be done, it is
possible that the burdens might become great, even ex-
cessive, without producing the effect which I have stated.
Since, however, it is impossible to so adjust them, and
they must be laid on "equally" with reference to the
unit of service, and not with reference to some unit of
capacity to endure them, it follows that the effect must
be as stated. So soon as the burden becomes so great
that it surpasses the power of some part of the society,
a division takes place between those who can and those
who cannot endure it. At first, those who are close to
this line, but just above it, are not far removed from those
who are close to it, but just below it; but, as time goes
on, and the pressure continues to operate, they are con-
stantly separated from each other by a wider and wider
interval.
Let us look at some of the historical facts which